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JOHN DEWEY’S THEORY OF HISTORY * 


NE hundred years ago, in the small town of Burlington, in 

Vermont, on Lake Champlain, there was born to a local grocer, 
with some reputation for his witty advertising in the newspaper, 
and his wife, a member of one of the better families in that section 
of Vermont, a son who was named John Dewey. His parents were 
unquestionably very happy over the event, and their friends no 
doubt wished them well and were happy for them. In the way of 
parents, always and everywhere, the parents of John Dewey may 
have envisaged a bright future for their son. We may well doubt, 
however, whether their dreams and hopes came anywhere close to 
the reality—that, a century later, all over the United States, the 
anniversary of the birth of their son would be celebrated because 
he grew up to be a world figure, America’s most distinguished 
philosopher, a man blamed for all the failings of American educa- 
tion and, in fact, responsible for many of the improvements in 
modern education, and, in short, one of the major thinkers of the 
modern world. His early teachers, too, might have been dubious if 
this sort of future greatness had been predicted for young John, 
for his was a typical, happy Vermont boyhood. He worked and 
he played, as youngsters did then and as they do now, but there is 
no record from his earlier years that suggests that he was fated to 
achieve intellectual distinction.* 

In a brief autobiographical sketch John Dewey has told us that 
his awakening to philosophic problems came only toward the end 
of his undergraduate career in the University of Vermont. It was 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s textbook in physiology, Dewey relates, that 
led him to the consideration of speculative questions.* Perhaps one 
reason for the lateness of his awakening was that the home in which 
he was brought up was religiously liberal. For him, there was 

* Read at a meeting of the Maryland Association for Higher Education, 
October 16, 1959, at The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

1George Dykhuizen, ‘‘An Early Chapter in the Life of John Dewey,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. XIII (1952), pp. 563-572; examples of 
Archibald S. Dewey’s witty advertising, p. 569; the lack of distinction in John 
Dewey’s school record, p. 570. 

2 Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by G. P. Adams and W. P. 
Montague (London and New York, 1930), Vol. IT, p. 13. 
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never the sharp and staggering contradiction experienced by so 
many men of his generation between what he had been brought up 
to believe as the truth of religion and what he heard and read in his 
work in school and college. He was not driven, as were others of 
his time, to philosophic speculation as a way of trying to resolve 
the ‘‘conflict between science and religion.’’* He responded much 
more naturally and without strain to the new ideas that became 
current after the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species and the 
related works of Spencer, Huxley, and other evolutionists than he 
possibly could have if he had had to fight his way out of a belief in 
the inerrancy of the Bible. 

After his graduation from the University of Vermont, while he 
was teaching in village schools, Dewey continued his reading in 
philosophy, partly under the guidance of his old professor, H. A. P. 
Torrey.* He tried his hand at the writing of philosophic articles, 
which he sent to William Torrey Harris in St. Louis.’ Both Harris 
and Torrey encouraged him to continue in philosophy, and he be- 
came one of the first to undertake graduate studies in the then- 
recently established Johns Hopkins University. His philosophic 
mentor was George Sylvester Morris, who had developed, under the 
inspiration of A. Trendelenburg, a personal interpretation of Hegel, 
not too congenial to the atmosphere of positivism that prevailed at 
the Johns Hopkins University in its early years.° In psychology, 
Dewey studied with G. Stanley Hall, whose anti-metaphysical ap- 
proach must certainly have introduced a corrective to Morris’ 
Hegelianism. Charles Sanders Peirce also taught at Johns Hopkins 
in those days, but Dewey was not yet ready for the message that 
Peirce was trying to convey. Only many years later did Dewey 
come to an appreciation of the importance of Peirce’s work in 
logical reconstruction. Because Dewey was interested chiefly in 
moral and social philosophy and because his previous training had 
not been critical enough for him to understand the value of logical 
studies in the aspects of philosophy with which he was particularly 
concerned, he was not attracted to Peirce. Under the influence of 
Morris, Dewey became a sort of Hegelian, following the thought of 
Thomas Hill Green. 


8 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 15-16. 

4 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 14-15; see also Lewis 8. Feuer, ‘‘H. A. P. Torrey and 
John Dewey: Teacher and Pupil,’? American Quarterly, Vol. X (1958), 
pp. 34-54. 

5 Two of Dewey’s articles were published in Vol. XVI (1882) of Harris’ 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy; a third appeared in the following volume. 

6 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 18-19. See also Mare 
Edmond Jones, George Sylvester Morris; His Philosophic Career and Theistic 
Idealism (Philadelphia, 1948). 
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When Morris left Johns Hopkins to become professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Michigan in 1884, he took his young 
student with him as a junior colleague. Later, Dewey was ‘‘ farmed 
out’’ for a time to the University of Minnesota and then, after 
Morris’ death, brought back to Michigan to replace his teacher. 
During this period, Dewey’s chief intellectual concern was to try 
to make a place within his idealistic system for the results of nine- 
teenth-century experimental science. We might define his concern 
as the attempt to bring Morris’ metaphysics and Hall’s experi- 
mental psychology into a consistent system. His first book, Psy- 
chology, in which he made a major effort to develop an objective 
idealism in psychology, was published in 1887. When, in the 
following years, Dewey made the attempt to apply this standpoint 
and method to his work in ethics, he came to realize its inadequacy. 
Fortunately, at about this time, in 1890, William James’ Principles 
of Psychology was published. Dewey found in this masterly work 
the key that enabled him to turn his thinking in the direction in 
which he was to gain fame. For he discovered that it was not 
necessary to undergird one’s idealism in practical ethical and social 
matters by a metaphysical or epistemological idealism. 

James showed Dewey how to use the new evolutionary currents 
of thought as a way of reinstating man’s mental activities in nature. 
Thinking, for James, and even more clearly for Dewey, is one of 
the natural ways in which a human organism behaves in relating 
itself to its natural environment. Ideas are not incursions from a 
transcendental realm beyond nature into some spiritual organ with 
which man is endowed by unique grace; they are specific sugges- 
tions, achieved by describable techniques, for the solution of partic- 
ular difficulties encountered by man in the course of living in an 
environment. As long as they are ‘‘ideas,’’ as long as they are 
untried in practice, they have the status of scientific hypotheses. 
If these ideas are tried in practice and they work, then they are no 
longer to be considered as ideas, but rather as proven means for the : 
attainment of definite ends. If, on the other hand, the ideas that 
are tried do not work, they serve as a signal to the organism that 
there is still work to be done. Behaving intelligently is the char- 
acteristic human method of interaction with the environment, but 
it is by no means the only method that human beings use for this 
purpose. Behaving intelligently involves making choices among 
possible ways of acting; men make these choices in the light of a 
view of the ends that seem desirable. Intelligent behavior is di- 
rected to ends-in-view; it is purposive behavior. Its goal is always 
some reshaping of the conditions under which men are living. It is 
a way of controlling the future. 
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The essence of pragmatism is to be found in this way of refer- 
ring to the future. The meaning and truth of our ideas is not to 
be sought in their agreement with some already-known state of 
affairs; ideas are not copies of reality. The meaning and truth 
of ideas is to be sought, rather, in their success in enabling us to 
transform a situation in which we feel some discomfort into one that 
is easier for us to live with. Ideas have instrumental value in the 
living of human life. Dewey called his version of pragmatism by 
the name of ‘‘instrumentalism’’ to signify the purposive use of 
ideas as instruments for reconstruction of an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. Philosophie thinking is not an escape into an ivory tower of 
unreality. Dewey was fond of saying that he was concerned not 
with the problems of philosophy but with the problems of men. In 
his essay on ‘‘The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy,’’ he said that 
philosophy must become ‘‘a method of locating and interpreting the 
more serious of the conflicts that occur in life and a method of 
projecting ways for dealing with them: a method of moral and 
political diagnosis and prognosis.’?* The emphasis on moral and 
social questions with which Dewey had started his career in philos- 
ophy remained as strong as ever; what he discovered was that these 
questions could not be solved without intensive concentration on 
the method of solution. 

This discovery of the ‘‘centrality of method’’ led to particularly 
fortunate contacts when Dewey was invited to become Professor of 
Philosophy in the new University of Chicago in the year of its 
foundation, 1894. His faculty colleagues included a group of men 
who were engaged in a major attempt to rethink and to reformulate 
social science, with particular emphasis on method. At Chicago 
these scholars carried on their work codperatively ; for a time, at 
least, departmental lines failed to hold firm, although the men asso- 
ciated on the faculty in what has been called the ‘‘ Chicago school’’ 
had academic footholds in a number of different special disciplines. 
The unifying element in the thought of the members of the ‘‘Chi- 
eago school’’ was that social organization was considered as a 
dynamic factor in the evolution of the human species. Under the 
influence of Darwin, these American social scientists regarded 
change, not permanence, as the basic character of reality. Their 
emphasis fell on the fact that a new direction had been given to 
evolution by the coming of man. Pre-human evolution was the 
record of adaptations of organisms to their environments; man’s 
distinction lay in his ability to adapt the environment to the needs 
of his organism. One of the ways used by men to compel the 


7 John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and other Essays 
(New York, 1910), p. 17. 
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environment to fit their needs was by varying the social arrange- 
ments under which they lived. Dewey shared with these other 
‘genetic social scientists’’* the view that the process of human 
social evolution is a two-way street, that there is a reciprocal adap- 
tation of men to their social environment and of the environment 
to the needs of men. A minimum account of mind, he declared in 
1902, would relate it to the modification of the environment in the 
interest of the living organism.? Now the theory of ideas that he 
had derived from his study of William James became of central 
concern, for the having and using of ideas was man’s way of partic- 
ipating in the process of directing evolution by controlling the 
environment. 

In 1904, Dewey was invited to Columbia University where he 
earried on his work for the remainder of his active career, until 
his retirement in 1929. As Professor Emeritus at Columbia he 
produced the continuous stream of publications of the last twenty- 
two years of his life. It must be remembered, however, that the 
groundwork for all his later books had been laid as far back as the 
early eighteen-nineties. There was development of Dewey’s think- 
ing on every subject, but from the time when he discovered instru- 
mentalism, the changes that took place affected only the superstrue- 
ture, not the foundation, of his philosophy. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
the well-known economist, was a student in Dewey’s classes at the 
University of Chicago in the eighteen-nineties. In a letter that 
Mitchell wrote to J. M. Clark, he gave this interesting sidelight on 
Dewey’s teaching: ‘‘ John Dewey was giving courses under all sorts 
of titles and every one of them dealt with the same problem—how 
we think.’’?° Basically, this remained true of Dewey’s teaching 
until his retirement. Irwin Edman’s beautiful sketch of Dewey as 
a teacher at Columbia about 1915 emphasizes another facet of 
Dewey’s teaching: he exemplified his method rather than stating it. 
‘‘Here,’’ wrote Edman, ‘‘was not an answer but a quest for light 
in the living movement of human experience; in the very pre- 
cariousness of experience there lay open to the perplexed human 

8 For the term, and some discussion of the ‘‘Chicago school,’’ see Herbert 


W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New York, 1946), pp. 
380-395. 

9 John Dewey, ‘‘Interpretations of Savage Mind,’’ The Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. IX (1902), pp. 229. See also Dewey and others, Studies in Logical 
Theory (Chicago, 1903), p. 2. 

10 Letter from Wesley C. Mitchell to John M. Clark, August 9, 1928, in 
Stuart A. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 1931), p. 676. I am 
indebted to Sidney Ratner’s informative article, ‘‘Dewey’s Contribution to 
Historical Theory,’’ in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom; A 


Symposium, Sidney Hook, ed. (New York, 1950), pp. 134-152, for this 
reference. 
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creature the possibilities that peril itself provocatively suggested. 
. . . | had been listening not to the semi-theatrical repetition of a 
discourse many times made—a fairly accurate description of many 
academic lectures—I had been listening to a man actually thinking 
in the presence of a class. As one became accustomed to Dewey’s 
technique, it was this last aspect of his teaching that was most 
impressive—and educative. To attend a lecture of John Dewey 
was to participate in the actual business of thought... .’’™ 
Dewey was, then, not merely a theoretical exponent of the method 
of thinking that he was prone to describe—eulogistically—as ‘‘sci- 
entific’’; he was also a practitioner, a demonstrator, of the method 
that he regarded as having had unique success in its application 
to problems of men. 

There were, I have suggested, two chief strains in Dewey’s 
mature thought. One, by which he came legitimately as a member 
of the generation most directly affected by Darwinism, was genetic, 
concerned with the question how things come to be what we experi- 
ence them as being; in the broadest sense, historical. The other, 
to which he came legitimately through what he derived from his 
study of William James, was pragmatic and instrumentalist, con- 
cerned with the question where things are tending and what we 
can do to direct their course to ends that seem to us most desirable. 
James had described the pragmatic attitude as ‘‘the attitude of 
looking away from first things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities ; and of looking towards last things, fruits, consequences, 
facts.’’*” How was it possible for Dewey to bring together in his 
philosophy both the genetic thinker’s historical concern for the past 
and the pragmatist’s concern for the future? As far as Dewey was 
concerned, there was no conflict at all between these two ways 
of looking at our problems; they supplemented each other, instead 
of being at war. 

To understand Dewey’s view, it is necessary only to remember 
the important point that he regarded thinking not as mere con- 
templation of an eternal order but as a step. in the reconstruction 
of the temporal order of human experience. Now, by introducing 
the concept of reconstruction, we shift from a perspective of em- 
piricism to one of experimentalism. Empiricism, as opposed to 
rationalism, was the claim that man’s powers of observation and 
perception provide a basis for knowledge superior to man’s power 
of exclusively rational thought. Experimentalism, as opposed to 
empiricism, is the claim that man does not passively perceive and 

11 Irwin Edman, Philosopher’s Holiday (New York, 1938), pp. 139, 141. 


12 William James, Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking (New York, London, and Toronto, 1943), pp. 54-55. 
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observe his environment, does not merely have experience, but that 
he tries to control his environment, to use his experience. Em- 
piricism is a theory that suggests that by way of his experience man 
can discover the nature of things; experimentalism is a theory that 
suggests that’ by way of his experience man can remake the nature 
of things. In Reconstruction in Philosophy, Dewey wrote: ‘‘ Afore- 
time man employed the results of his prior experience only to form 
customs that henceforth had to be blindly followed or blindly 
broken. Now, old experience is used to suggest aims and methods 
for developing a new and improved experience. .. . We do not 
merely have to repeat the past, or wait for accidents to force change 
upon us. We use our past experiences to construct new and better 
ones in the future. The very fact of experience thus includes the 
process by which it directs itself in its own betterment.’’** The 
study of history, conceived in the light of Deweyan philosophy, is 
instrumental to the future. We do not merely, in the manner of 
the elementary student, learn history ; nor do we, in the manner of 
the conservative, learn from history. Instead, we employ history as 
a means of changing human life. ‘‘Conerete suggestions arising 
from past experiences, developed and matured in the light of the 
needs and deficiencies of the present, employed as aims and methods 
of specific reconstruction, and tested by success or failure in accom- 
plishing this task of reconstruction, suffice.’’** Past, present, and 
future are woven together in the fabric of creative intelligence. 

Experimentalism ‘‘would permit the co-operation of those who 
respect the past and the institutionally established with those who 
are interested in establishing a freer and happier future. For it 
would determine the conditions under which the funded experience 
of the past and the contriving intelligence which looks to the future 
ean effectually interact with each other.’’** The data of history 
ean be considered as corresponding to the data gathered by an 
experimental scientist. Just as the scientist’s work is not com- 
pleted by the collection of data, so the work of history is not com- 
pleted by gathering information about the past. The scientist must 
next propose an hypothesis, an interpretation of the data; so, too, 
must the historian. Reasoning shows the scientist what the further 
consequences of his hypothesis may be, and his work is not complete 
until he has tested his hypothesis by discovering whether the pre- 
dicted consequences do, in fact, follow. Then the technologist, the 
engineer, may come along and utilize the now-authenticated theory 
of the scientist as part of his arsenal for controlling the physical 

18 Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 1920), pp. 94-95. 

14 Tbid., pp. 95-96. 

15 Tbid., pp. 101-102. 
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environment. Similarly, the interpretations of the historian are to 
be carried forward into the future by reasoning, then tested and 
validated in practice, and used, it may be, by what might be called 
social engineering as a method of controlling the social environment. 

History, then, has a place, central but not exclusive, in the in- 
strumentalist version of experimental thinking. In a sense, it may 
be said that history not only has, but must have, a place, that human 
history is the human aspect of natural process. For Deweyan 
metaphysics, nature is an affair of beginnings and endings, or 
processes that have a starting-point in time and a finishing-line in 
time. ‘‘Nature,’’ Dewey said in Experience and Nature, ‘‘is an 
affair of affairs, wherein each one, no matter how linked up it may 
be with others, has its own quality.’’** There is nothing honorific 
about either beginnings or ends. ‘‘As we sadly know, accidents, 
diseases, wars, lies and errors, begin.’’*7 Moreover, ‘‘ Being an end 
may be indifferently an ecstatic culmination, a matter-of-fact con- 
summation, or a deplorable tragedy.’’** There is a natural history, 
a story of incessant startings and stoppings, of events in time, and 
our understanding of human history is increased if we recognize 
the parallel. To say of a natural process that it has an end in time 
is surely not equivalent to saying of it that the process takes place 
for the sake of the end. The confusion of end and purpose does not 
take place when we think of ends as endings. 

So, too, in the processes of human history, there are beginnings 
and endings. No reference to an overarching purpose outside of 
events, to ‘‘one far-off, divine event/ to which the whole creation 
moves,’’ *® is necessary to account for either the beginnings or the 
endings. Human history may be understood, entirely and without 
residue, in natural, rather than supernatural terms. What distin- 
guishes human history is that it is the history of conscious beings, 
who are able to be aware of themselves as involved in processes of 
history. ‘‘Because of this property [of awareness], the initial 
stage is capable of being judged in the light of its probable course 
and consequence. There is anticipation. Each successive event 
being a stage in a serial process is both expectant and commemora- 
tive. . . . The terminal outcome when anticipated (as it is when a 
moving cause of affairs is perceived) becomes an end-in-view, an 
aim, purpose, a prediction usable as a plan in shaping the course 
of events.’’*° That each event is qualitatively singular and comes 
to our attention bearing its own unique, unpredictable, immediate 

16 Dewey, Experience and Nature (LaSalle, Tll., 1959), p. 83. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid., p. 82. 


19 Tennyson, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ Conclusion, stanza 36. 
20 Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 85-86. 
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qualities, is undeniable; but it should not blind us to the equally 
important fact that each event comes from something else and leads 
into something else, and is, therefore, part of a sequence of events. 
‘Temporal quality is ...not to be confused with temporal 
order.’’** Quality is esthetic, immediate; order is discovered by 
reflection. To define a temporal order is a matter of science; but 
science as such has nothing to do with temporal quality. 

And so we come to history as the work and peculiar province of 
historians. For the word ‘‘history’’ has a ‘‘double sense,’’ familiar 
to all of us. ‘‘History is that which happened in the past and it is 
the intellectual reconstruction of these happenings at a subsequent 
time.’’?? It is ‘‘ineredibly naive,’’ Dewey asserted, to identify 
these two, to claim for the historian the ability to ‘‘reinstate’’ the 
events of the past, ‘‘as they actually happened.’’ At the same 
time, Dewey is concerned to reject and refute the consequence 
drawn from this, that historical writing is ‘‘knowledge’’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense, that historiography is purely subjective and 
relativistic. Somewhere between the assertion of complete his- 
torical objectivity and the confession of complete historical subjec- 
tivity, Dewey sought to find a place for historical judgment as an 
example of tentative, hypothetical reconstruction of a temporal 
order. He cautioned that ‘‘Every temporal proposition is a narra- 
tive proposition,’’ explaining that this means that the proposition 
‘tis about a course of sequential events, not about an isolated event 
at an absolute point in time.’’** This cautionary statement is of 
central importance to his presentation, for, as we have seen, the 
impact of the isolated event is its immediate quality. This, being 
unique and induplicable, cannot be a matter of knowledge. The 
temporal order, the course of events, being a matter of ‘‘relation, 
of definition, dating, placing and describing,’’** can become an 
object of knowledge. 

If we go along with Dewey thus far, then the next question we 
have to ask is ‘‘What conditions must be satisfied in order that 
there may be grounded propositions regarding a sequential course 
of past events?’’ Or, alternatively expressed, the question is 
‘‘Upon what grounds are some judgments about a course of past 
events more entitled to credence than are certain other ones?’’ *° 
These are questions about the validity of evidence; they are ques- 
tions, then, that are as germane to the work of the physical scientist 
and the social scientist as to the work of the historian. Dewey’s 

21 Ibid., p. 93. 

22 Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), p. 236. 

23 Ibid., p. 227. 

24 Dewey, Haperience and Nature, p. 93. 

25 Dewey, Logic, pp. 230-231. 
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question is, in effect, to what extent the canons of evidence that are 
applicable in scientific work are also applicable in history. The 
answer to which he comes is that acceptable historical evidence, the 
ground of warranted historical judgment, fulfills the requirements 
of acceptable scientific evidence, the ground of warranted scientific 
judgment. Historical inquiry is to be distinguished from scientific 
inquiry by its subject matter, not by its methods. 

Before continuing the exploration of the likeness of these two 
types of inquiry, it is well to correct what Dewey called ‘‘an illusion 
of perspective.’’ Although the data that enter into the evidence 
for any historical judgment are matters that can be referred to the 
past, they must exist, in the form in which they are used, in the 
present. They must be observable by the historian. ‘‘ Where the 
past has left no trace or vestige of any sort that endures into the 
present its history is irrecoverable. Propositions about the things 
which can be contemporaneously observed are the ultimate data 
from which to infer the happenings of the past.’’** Historical 
narrative is an inferential reconstruction of the past from pres- 
ently-existing data. The range of possible material for the recon- 
struction of any particular segment of the past is limited by what 
has survived into the present. In some cases, perhaps, data that 
were available two hundred years ago and might then have been 
used by historians have passed out of existence; one thinks of the 
possibility of an uncopied register of births since destroyed by fire. 
On the other hand, it may equally well be the case that data which, 
to all intents and purposes, did not exist two hundred years ago do 
exist for the historian of today ; one thinks of so much of the mate- 
rial uncovered by the scientific pursuit of archeology, making pos- 
sible a far more detailed reconstruction of the history of the 
Ancient Near ‘East than could have been produced even a few 
short years ago. 

Historical reconstruction begins, as does scientific inquiry in 
Dewey’s view, with a question: ‘‘The writing of history is an in- 
stance of judgment as a resolution through inquiry of a problematic 
situation.’’?7 Once the problem has been set, the historian, like 
the laboratory investigator, begins to collect data, not arbitrarily 
or at random, but with specific reference to the question posed at 
the outset. More than this, in the collection of data, the inves- 
tigator must be guided by a set of hypotheses, a ‘‘systematie con- 
ceptual structure,’’ ** that serves as a preliminary basis for selecting 
or rejecting certain data. The data selected must be confirmed; 

26 Ibid., p. 231. 

27 Ibid., p. 232. 

28 Ibid., p. 233. 
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here twentieth-century historiography has advanced far beyond 
that of earlier times in the development and utilization of ‘‘special 
techniques for securing and checking data as to their authenticity 
and relative weight.’’ *° 

But, just as it has been noted that the data of historical inquiry 
must be present and not merely past, so it is essential to point out 
that both the problem from which the historical investigator takes 
his start and the conceptual structure within which, explicitly or 
implicitly, he works are of the present. ‘‘There is no material 
available for leading principles and hypotheses save that of the 
historic present.’’*° Thus we can account for the necessity of 
rewriting history in every generation by the recognition that, as 
cultures change, the questions that they have to ask of their pasts 
also change, and ‘‘new standpoints for viewing, appraising and 
ordering data arise.’’*' Each present has a new past; today’s past 
could not have existed a century ago, because today’s questions, 
today’s conceptual structures, and today’s sources of information 
and techniques for discovering and validating data did not exist a 
century ago. ‘‘The writing of history is itself an historical event. 
It is something which happens and which in its occurrence has 
existential consequences.’’ ** History records hypotheses as to the 
meaning of a past; the hypotheses themselves influence the course 
of events and modify the future. Thus we come again to the inter- 
connection of past, present, and future in a course of events, a 
continuity of beginnings and endings. ‘‘The past is of logical 
necessity the past-of-the-present, and the present is the-past-of-a- 
future living present.’’ ** 

‘* All historical construction is necessarily selective.’’** History 
is not the reliving of the complete past ; this is impossible. At most, 
it is the reconstruction of a segment of the past from a present 
perspective, with an eye to control of future possibilities. There 
are, Dewey suggested, three operations of selection that enter into 
the writing of history. First, there is a selection that was made by 
the people of the past, because their judgments of value led to the 
preservation of one type of record rather than another; the his- 
torian, by and large, is limited by what the value-preferences of the 
people who are his subjects preserved. Second, there is a selection 
that is made by public memory, that is to say, by tradition; what 
folk memory allowed to survive has remained available for the 

29 Ibid., p. 232. 

30 Ibid., p. 233. 

81 Ibid. 

82 Ibid., p. 237. 

83 Ibid., p. 238. 

84 Ibid., p. 235 (italics in the original). 
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historian, and this was determined by the value-preferences of the 
times subsequent to those of which the historian writes. Finally, 
there is a selection for which the historian and his own age are 
responsible; the problems, the data, and the hypotheses used to 
organize the material are all of the age of the historian. The simul- 
taneous co-presence of these three groups of selected preferences 
suggest that three different pasts and three different presents enter 
into the construction of an historical synthesis. An event that 
enters into a written history is not what it was before. ‘‘As soon 
as the event takes its place as an incident in a particular history, an 
act of judgment has loosened it from the total complex of which it 
was a part, and has given it a place in a new context, the context 
and the place both being determinations made in inquiry, not native 
properties of original existence.’’ *° 

An important element in Dewey’s theory of method—what he 
ealled, perhaps unwisely, his ‘‘logic’’—is the realization that when 
any subject-matter enters into inquiry, it cannot come out un- 
seathed. It is changed by the very process of being examined in 
detail. As we have seen, this is true in its most extreme form of 
the subject-matter of historical inquiry. Dewey wrote that ‘‘ Prob- 
ably nowhere else is the work of judgment in discrimination and in 
creation of syntheses as marked as in historical evocations. No- 
where is it easier to find a more striking instance of the principle 
that new forms accrue to existential material when and because it 
is subjected to inquiry.’’** In closing this piece of historical in- 
quiry into Dewey’s theory of history, engaged in as a tribute to 
his memory on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, the author can do no more than to express the hope that this 
inquiry has not given so new a form to Dewey’s theory of history 


that its creator would disown it. 
JosePpH L. Buau 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DEWEY’S METAPHYSICAL PERSPECTIVE: A NOTE ON 
WHITE, GEIGER, AND THE PROBLEM OF OBLIGATION 


HE peculiar genius of many philosophers in the present cen- 
tury is often thought to consist in their ability to formulate 
radical programs calling for the outright rejection or basic recon- 
struction of traditional philosophical systems, materials, and meth- 
ods. The work of these thinkers is taken to open up new fields of 
inquiry and to relieve philosophy from certain intolerable burdens 


35 Ibid., p. 236. 
36 Ibid. 
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and insoluble problems which have been needlessly carried over 
from past centuries of philosophical errancy. Yet, disappointingly, 
the achievements of these ‘‘seminal thinkers’’ are frequently abor- 
tive; their ‘‘promissory notes’’ are not presented for payment. 
The very originality of their views, the excitement provoked by 
their novelty, seems to make it difficult to attain perspective on 
them, and for want of perspective they lie in scattered discard, or, 
at best, provide merely the grounds of philosophical controversy. 

The case to which I wish to draw attention is John Dewey’s 
‘‘program’’ for the application of scientific method to values. 
This, although it has been hailed as ‘‘the beginning of a new 
Copernican revolution in science,’’? has produced no Kepler, 
Galileo, or Newton to advance that ‘‘revolution’’ beyond its primi- 
tive stage. The reason for this particular failure is often attrib- 
uted, by partisans of Deweyan persuasion, to the destructive attacks 
of anti-naturalists and other ‘‘viewers-with-alarm’’ who exhibit a 
protective attitude toward the enstated values of traditional cults 
and cultures.* These attacks may be annoying, because they are 
premature or misdirected, but it is difficult to accept the notion that 
they are the sole, or even the primary, obstacles faced by the 
Deweyan program. Arising from outside of naturalism, as they 
do, they are of interest mainly as polemic—the only sense in which 
Dewey himself appeared to notice them.’ A comparison with the 
actual Copernican revolution would suggest that attacks from the 
outside are less serious impediments to the development of a new 
program of inquiry than the misinterpretations and misapplications 
from within by those who profess the espousal of the program. 

Among those who have welcomed Dewey’s plan for putting 
ethics and value theory on a scientific basis there is a general 
tendency to focus attention upon the methodological implications 
of his proposals and to neglect the metaphysical perspective which 
accompanies them and without which that plan seems inevitably to 
go awry. On occasion this neglect of Dewey’s metaphysics is in- 
tentional and explicit, as in the instance of certain Deweyan 
‘*apostates’’ who have been seduced by the allure of logical or 
semantic positivism,* but it is more often implicit and has the 

1 Geiger, George R., John Dewey in Perspective (New York, Oxford, 1958), 
p. 126. Geiger’s choice of terminology here is, I believe, unfortunate. It does, 
however, accurately reflect his perspective on Dewey. The second half of my 
paper is a comment on this perspective. 

2 Ibid., p. 133. Cf. also, White, M. G., Social Thought in America, 2nd ed. 
(Boston, Beacon Press, 1957), pp. 247 ff., ‘‘ Epilogue for 1957.’’ 

8 Dewey, J., ‘‘ Antinaturalism in Extremis,’’ in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, ed. by Y. H. Krikorian (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944). 


4Cf. Brown, M., ‘‘Concerning the Abandonment of a Certain Deweyan 
Conception of Metaphysics,’’ Educational Theory, Vol. VII, no. 1, pp. 19 ff. 
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appearance of being unintentional.’ In any case, the abandonment 
of Dewey’s metaphysical perspective leaves his program without 
those helpful ‘‘bench marks’’ which he took pains to provide, and 
which show so clearly the line which connects his plan with philo- 
sophical tradition. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
various reports of the failure of that program are exaggerations or 
not. Not all naturalism is anti-metaphysical and not all of Dewey’s 
admirers have let themselves abandon the perspective which he 
provided. Professor Lamprecht, for example, was surely speaking 
from that perspective when he said, in his 1949 Woodbridge Lec- 
tures : ‘‘Since the pursuit of happiness is an exploitation of nature’s 
teleology, ethics or moral philosophy rests upon metaphysical 
grounds.’’* And Professor Randall has made a point of ‘‘push- 
ing’’ the view that the function of metaphysics is critical by quoting 
Dewey’s expression in which metaphysics is ‘‘the criticism of 
eriticisms,’’ ‘‘the ground-map of the province of criticism.’’’ 
From this perspective it would appear that certain objections to 
Dewey’s program can be answered, and if metaphysics does not 
solve all of the difficulties in Dewey’s moral philosophy, at least 
some of them can be removed. 

One difficulty that occurs if Dewey’s metaphysical perspective 
is abandoned is in connection with the problem of obligation. We 
need consider only two of the ways in which this problem has been 
handled by critics generally sympathetic (I believe) to Dewey’s 
position in order to see what happens when his metaphysical pro- 
posals are ignored. Both of these ways of dealing with Dewey’s 
theory of obligation are contained in important and well regarded 
works which try to set Dewey’s thought in some sort of perspective 
(if not Dewey’s own) and to correct ‘‘superficial’’ views of his 
work. I refer to Morton G. White’s Social Thought in America 
and George R. Geiger’s John Dewey in Perspective. Geiger’s book 
is the more recent of the two and will be considered later in this 
paper, but since it does not deal directly with certain major ‘‘dif- 
ficulties’’ raised earlier by White, these will be considered first. 

White’s contention is that Dewey has failed to show how value 
judgments can be empirical in the same way that scientific judg- 
ments are empirical although he claims to have done so. Unless 
this ‘‘failure’’ can be overcome White does not see how ethical 
imperatives can be derived scientifically and Dewey’s program for 


5 The views of both White and Geiger, which I propose to discuss, are taken 
by me to exemplify this. 

6 Lamprecht, Sterling P., Nature and History (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 125. 

7 Randall, John Herman, Jr., Nature and Historical Experience (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 133. 
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putting ethics on a scientific basis breaks down. The gist of 
White’s reasoning can be seen in the following quotation: ° 


The difficulties of [Dewey’s] view are not easy to state but they are consider- 
able. Dewey wants to show that the relation between being desired and being 
desirable is identical with the relation between appearing red and being ob- 
jectively red. Except for one difference. To say that something is desirable, 
i.e., desired under test conditions, is to make what he calls a de facto statement 
which is also de jure. It not only tells us that something is true of human 
beings but it imposes an obligation on them. This distinguishes it from the 
statement that something is desired now, from the statement that something 
looks red now, and most important, from the statement that something is 
objectively red. None of these last three claims has a ‘‘de jure’’ quality for 
Dewey; none of them states a claim. They are all merely de facto, whereas 
the judgment that something is desirable is both de faeto and de jure. Here 
the cake is had and eaten! Here we have generated a normative or de jure 
proposition by performing a suitable operation on merely de facto propositions. 
But if the operation will generate a norm in this case it should generate a norm 
in all cases. In other words, if ‘‘desirable’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ desired 
under test conditions’’ just as ‘‘ objectively red’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ appears 
red under test conditions’? why shouldn’t judgments about things being objec- 
tively red be ‘‘de jure’’? But obviously they aren’t. Saying that something 
is objectively red doesn’t impose an obligation on anyone, but it should if 
Dewey is right in his analysis. The relation between ‘‘is objectively red’’ and 
‘‘appears red’’ is precisely the same as the relation between ‘‘is desirable’’ 
and ‘‘is desired’’ for him. But since ‘‘desirable’’ means ‘‘ought to be de- 
sired,’’ ‘‘objectively red’’ should mean ‘‘ought to appear red,’’ which 
is absurd. 

White bases this interpretation and criticism of Dewey on Chapter 
X of The Quest for Certainty, and says that he is not aware of any 
other statement that obviates the difficulty which he points out. 
White is not sure that it is impossible to find a way of proving de 
jure statements empirically, but he is quite convinced that Dewey 
has failed in the attempt. The fact that White does not accuse 
Dewey of the well-known ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ distinguishes his 
criticism from that of the deontologists and may be taken as evi- 
dence of his sympathy with Dewey’s naturalistic program. 

While it is not at all certain that Dewey has succeeded in making 
ethics an empirical science, it is at least clear that he does not 
hold the views attributed to him by White and that, as a conse- 
quence, White’s critical reductio ad absurdum is misdirected. In 
the first place White chooses to interpret Chapter X of Quest for 
Certainty as if it were a piece of linguistic analysis rather than a 

8 White, Morton G., Social Thought in America (New York, Viking Press, 
1949), p. 214. Cf. also White’s article from which this view of Dewey was 
drawn: ‘‘Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 321-329. Although White defends Dewey against the 
attacks of Niebuhr and Lippmann in the Epilogue to the Beacon Paperback 


edition of Social Thought in America (1957), his own attack is allowed to 
stand unchanged. 
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metaphysical inquiry and analysis of the scientific enterprise and 
its implications for moral practice. Dewey is actually concerned, 
throughout The Quest for Certainty, with certain existential prob- 
lems: thus, Chapter X is chiefly devoted to a consideration of the 
character of science and the social and moral effects of separating 
science from ethical practice.’ When he discusses de facto and 
de jure propositions in this context they are understood as referring 
to concrete situations of ‘‘having’’ and ‘‘knowing’’ rather than 
abstract linguistic relationships.’° The linguistic element, of course, 
is part of that kind of existential situation which Dewey is inter- 
ested in examining, but it is only a part. What Dewey tries to 
work out is not, as White says, a ‘‘suitable operation’’ to be 
performed on de facto propositions so as to render them de jure, 
but a way of actually applying scientific knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which individual and social decisions are reached to the 
making of those decisions. Dewey turns to science not because 
science alone is able to establish objective and obligatory truth, but 
because science has proven itself a reliable means for enriching 
human experience through the resolutions of such problems as men 
actually encounter. White appears to ignore Dewey’s opposition 
to the separation of science and ordinary experience, and even 
suggests that Dewey has more in common with the philosophies that 
do than ‘‘he may think.’’ * 

In the second place, then, White has misconstrued Dewey’s 
theory of knowledge when he takes Dewey as implying that science 
as such could ‘‘impose an obligation’’ or exert a ‘‘claim’’ on the 
conduct of men. What White does is to interpret Dewey’s instru- 
mentalism in such a way that he takes Dewey to hold that the 
imperative character of scientifically enstated ‘‘claims’’ and 
‘‘norms’’ of conduct is derived from their status as ‘‘truths’’ of 
science qua ‘‘scientific’’ or ‘‘objective,’’ rather than from their 
functions as realistic alternatives to arbitrary and casual impulse, 
a priori values, or institutionalized habit in guiding action and in 
meeting existential needs. The role of the latter in Dewey’s theory 
of natural science, while neglected by White, has been clearly stated 
by Professor Nagel : ** 

9 Cf. op. cit., pp. 281 ff. 

10 For a discussion of these situations or ‘‘involvements,’’ the theory of 
which is taken to be metaphysics, see: Hofstadter, A., ‘‘Concerning a Certain 
Deweyan Conception of Metaphysies,’’ John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and 
Freedom (New York, Dial Press, 1950), pp. 249-270. 

11 White, op. cit. p. 218. Note 7, on that page, implies that Dewey is closer 


to the ethical ‘‘emotivists’’ (i.e., Russell, Carnap, Ayer, Stevenson) than he 
may think. 


12 Nagel, E., ‘‘Dewey’s Theory of Natural Science,’’ Sovereign Reason 
(Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1954), p. 114. 
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Dewey’s preoccupation with the instrumental role of scientific objects in inquiry 
is in part a consequence of his identification of knowledge as the outcome of 
inquiry into specific, individual existential situations. 


And, characteristically, less clearly by Dewey himself : ** 


The full and eventual reality of knowledge is carried in the individual case, not 
in general laws isolated from use in giving an individual case its meaning. 


It is in this sense of ‘‘knowledge’’ that science has the ‘‘liberal and 
humane meaning’’ which Nagel distinguishes and which plays a 
decisive part in any normative situation. The force of obligation 
in any such situation derives from the situation itself, its character, 
involvements, and the needs and desires of the specific individual 
or group of individuals involved. In relation to any problematic 
situation science cannot provide the norms or imperatives for its 
resolution ; obligation, in Dewey’s view, does not reduce to the 
validity of such claims as ‘‘objective’’ truths of science. The 
effectiveness of any norm is, of course, increased to the extent that 
it is the issue of an empirical investigation of the actual situation 
in which the norm ‘‘carries,’’ for such inquiry will modify norms 
by means of causal and consequential analysis. Science is not an 
end-in-itself, but a means for controlling ordinary experience and 
making it more satisfying; it is not enough, when isolated from 
specific, individual existential situations, to provide any proposi- 


tions with de jure quality. White’s conception of the meaning of 
Dewey’s use of such terms as ‘‘desirable’’ is thus based on a mis- 
understanding of the relation which Dewey actually holds to exist 
between knowledge and personal satisfaction. As Dewey puts it: * 


. instead of holding that knowledge is instrumental to action and truth to 
personal satisfaction, what I have uniformly insisted upon is that knowledge 
when attained is the only medium to controlled enrichment and control of 
subsequent experiences of a qualitative non-cognitive type. 


Accordingly, Dewey holds that knowledge is an effective alternative 
to ignorance and the only alternative offering reliable ‘‘control’’ of 
future situations; especially when it is knowledge strengthened by 
the most rigorous techniques of experimental verification.* But 
obligation does not derive from knowledge alone; rather, it exists in 
situations where there is a felt need or desire capable of satisfaction 
through means known to be effective and to produce consequences, 
conceived in the widest possible way, that are anticipated as to be 


18 Quest for Certainty, p. 208. 

14 Dewey, J., ‘Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ in The Philosophy of 
John Dewey, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (N. Y., Tudor, 1939 and 1951), p. 528. 

15 Cf. Professor Gail Kennedy’s article on this point, which he calls the 
‘thidden link’’ in Dewey’s theory of value, this JourNaL, Vol. LIT (1955), 
no. 4, pp. 85-94. 
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desired. As Dewey sees it, needs without the cognitive means of 
their satisfaction and knowledge without any specific situation in 
which that knowledge is needed do not produce obligations. It is 
only when specific needs are combined with known means of satisfy- 
ing them that obligations exist. 

What appears to have misled White is his evident expectation 
that Dewey’s theory of obligation is to be found in his theory of 
scientific inquiry interpreted without reference to the underlying 
generic conditions of nature which both cause such inquiry and 
make it possible. In short, White has assumed that empirical 
science could be separated from metaphysics and set up as an 
independent and self-sufficient discipline. Dewey, on the other 
hand, makes no such assumption. The connection between science 
and metaphysics was asserted by Dewey at least as early as his 1910 
essay on ‘‘The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,’’ and a large 
part of his subsequent work was devoted to an examination of that 
relation.4® He found, in metaphysics, the basis for a perspective on 
both science and values, inquiry and obligation, which, if it can be 
simply put, should void the sort of objection which is raised by 
White. As Dewey conceives of metaphysics it is ‘‘ cognizance of the 
generic traits of existence.’’** As such, reflective inquiry is cap- 
able of producing more reliable metaphysics when it is empirical 
and denotative than when it is dualistic, idealistic, or rationalistic. 
Such a metaphysics is naturalistic, because its method is empirical 
and denotative, and a ‘‘naturalistic metaphysies,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘is 
bound to consider reflection itself as a natural event occurring 
within nature because of the traits of the latter.’’?* It is this point 
which gives the ‘‘metaphysical perspective’’ on values and inquiry 
which White seems to ignore. Where White interprets Dewey as 
dealing with science apart from its metaphysical foundations, and 


16 Cf. Professor Randall’s forthright statement in Nature and Historical 
Experience, p. 135: ‘‘How, then, is metaphysical inquiry related to the ‘philo- 
ophy of science’? If the latter be an analysis of the fields, methods, concepts 
and languages of the specific sciences, then it is what epistemology ought to be. 
But if the ‘philosophy of science’ be an analysis of the implications of the fact 
of science, of what is involved in its discovery and formulation of structures 
and mechanisms, of invariant relations, then it is metaphysical inquiry and 
analysis—into the character and implications of the enterprise of science. Such 
an inquiry is illustrated in much of Dewey’s Logic, and much of his Quest for 
Certainty, as well as by his fundamental analysis of science in Experience and 
Nature. In this sense the philosophy of science is a branch of metaphysics, 
which to be adequate would have to include it.’’ 

17 Dewey, J., Experience and Nature (Chicago, Open Court, 1925, 1929, 
and 1958), p. 46. The 1958 edition is quoted here. 

18 Ibid., p. 59. 
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can therefore not see how value judgments are empirical, Dewey 
himself protests against this view: *® 


But the interests of empirical and denotative method and of naturalistic method 
wholly coincide. The world must actually be such as to generate ignorance and 
inquiry, doubt and hypothesis, trial and temporal conclusions; the latter being 
such that they develop out of existences which while wholly ‘real’ are not as 
satisfactory, as good, or as significant, as those into which they are eventually 
reorganized. The ultimate evidence of genuine hazard, contingency, irregular- 
ity and indeterminateness in nature is thus found in the occurrence of thinking. 
The traits of natural existence which generate the fears and adorations of 
superstitious barbarians generate the scientific procedures of disciplined civiliza- 
tion. The superiority of the latter does not consist in the fact that they are 
based on ‘real’ existence, while the former depend wholly upon a human nature 
different from nature in general. It consists in the fact that scientific inquiries 
reach objects which are better, because reached by method which controls them 
and which adds greater control to life itself, method which mitigates accident, 
turns contingency to account, and releases thought and other forms of endeavor. 


While White seems to assume that empirical science is intrinsically 
disinterested and objective, Dewey contends that it is actually 
interested and involved in making the objective world of our experi- 
ence. From this perspective the role of inquiry is viewed as the 
transformation of indeterminate situations, and de facto immediate 
values are either replaced by, or, changed into, de jure values 
through that transformation.” 


It [inquiry] terminates when freer, richer and more secure objects of belief are 
instituted as goods of immediate acceptance. The operation is one of doing 
and making in the literal sense. Starting from one good, treated as apparent 
and questionable [de facto], and ending in another which is tested and sub- 
stantiated [de jure], the final act of knowing is acceptance and intellectual 
appreciation of what is significantly conclusive. 


Accordingly, Dewey interprets the function of science to be the 
provision of knowledge clarifying the possible alternative courses 
of action by means of causal and consequential analysis. Provided 
with this knowledge, choices which have to be made (the truly moral 
option is forced and unavoidable) can be made ‘‘intelligently.’’ 
Science and need, knowledge and desire, thus function codperatively 
in producing obligations for men. That science as such is not the 
source of moral imperatives is as obvious to Dewey as it is clear 
that failure to utilize science as a check on moral beliefs must 
end in disaster.”* 
When theories of values do not afford intellectual assistance in framing ideas 
and beliefs about values that are adequate to direct action, the gap must be 
filled by other means. If intelligent method is lacking, prejudice, the pressure 

19 Ibid., p. 60. 

20 Ibid., p. 347. 

21 Quest for Certainty, p. 265. 
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of immediate circumstances and class interest, traditional customs, institutions 
of accidental historical origin, are not lacking, and they tend to take the place 
of intelligence. 

Considered in metaphysical perspective, Dewey’s theory of obliga- 
tion shows that when choice is made necessary by existential condi- 
tions (‘‘precariousness’’ is among the ‘‘generic traits of existence’’ 
noted by Dewey’s metaphysics), those values intelligently chosen by 
considering their conditions and consequences make for the most 
satisfying, durable, and expansive, fecund values that it is tem- 
‘porally possible to have. Man has no choice but to act in terms of 
his beliefs, as Dewey presents the matter, and this is true whether 
those beliefs are ‘‘scientific’’ or not. The problem of obligation is 
solved if scientifically enstated beliefs can be shown to be more 
adequate to the needs of men than beliefs enstated by other means. 

It is now easy to see why White’s attempt to reduce Dewey’s 
position to absurdity fails. He has tried to show that in Dewey’s 
theory moral obligation should attach to all scientifically established 
propositions. But what Dewey claims is actiially something dif- 
ferent. To have a belief that any particular proposition is true is 
one thing. When no demands are made on that belief there is no 
reason to say that it represents an obligation whether that belief 
has been ‘‘scientifically’’ enstated or not. But when decisions are 
required by the presence of actual need, beliefs about the conditions 
and consequences of alternative courses of action function with de 
jure power in regulating conduct. The obligation to employ the 
techniques of empirical science as a means of checking, verifying, 
and reconstructing these beliefs is not due to any intrinsic qualities 
of science itself, but is due to the empirically tested belief that 
intelligence serves more adequately than any other agency in reach- 
ing satisfactory solutions to the actual problems of men. 

That Dewey entertains such an empirically tested belief in the 
value of reflective, scientific thinking has been noted by many dif- 
ferent critics and on many different occasions. Two quite different 
occasions have provided one critic with an opportunity to change 
his opinion of whether or not this belief represented an ‘‘ ultimate 
value’’ for Dewey. Professor G. R. Geiger’s essay on ‘‘Dewey’s 
Social and Political Philosophy,’’ written for the monumental 
Dewey volume of the Library of Living Philosophers, raised this 
‘*inescapable’’ question : ** 

Do ‘‘thinking’’ techniques themselves constitute an ultimate valuef—(‘‘value’’ 
being used here in the accepted Deweyan sense, as the product of judgment, of 
comparison: the result of an act of evaluation which chooses between alterna- 


tives and so, by preference, resolves a situation of doubt.) If so, is not such a 
tacit assumption that reflective thinking is more precious than any other value 


22 Op. cit. (note 14 above), p. 367. 
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simply a modern reformulation of an Aristotelian or Spinozistie (or, in general, 
a ‘‘philosophic’’) worship of reason as the only characteristicly human func- 


tion? Would it not be a streamlined version of the good old body of 
rationalism ? 


And, after making these implicitly odious (?) comparisons, Geiger 
underlined the key question to be raised when that ‘‘good old body”’ 
is resurrected : ** 

Instrumentalism, yes; but instrumentalism for what? To take the next steps 
is important, but where are they going, in what direction? Yet that question 


raises a ghost which will not be laid except by making explicit and articulate 
whatever ultimate values may lie behind instrumentalism. 


Aside from the fact that Dewey’s ‘‘instrumentalist’’ empirical and 
denotative method should have precluded the possibility of finding 
anything remotely resembling the ‘‘ultimates’’ of Realism, Ideal- 
ism, or Supernaturalism to ‘‘lie behind instrumentalism,’’ it should 
also have been clear to Geiger from Dewey’s metaphysics that 
‘‘reflective thinking’’ is encountered as an outcome of natural 
processes rather than intuited or postulated as the transcendent 
background of those processes. Thus, Dewey himself could scarcely 
hide his irony in replying to Geiger that the latter is ‘‘quite right 
in saying that for me the method of intelligent action is precisely 
such an ultimate value. It is the last, the final or closing, thing 
we come upon in inquiry into inquiry.’’ * 

In his more recent work, John Dewey in Perspective, Geiger 
appears to renounce his earlier question about ‘‘ultimate values’’ 
and to accept Dewey’s reply as quoted above. Although he does 
feel that Dewey was being ‘‘somewhat cryptic,’’ he acknowledges 
that ‘‘there is a more literal meaning in which ‘ultimate’ denotes 
coming last in a temporal series.’’** The change in perspective 
which this acknowledgment indicates, however, is not as radical as 
one might expect. Geiger merely shifts from a view of Dewey as a 
erypto-Aristotelian or Spinozist to a view of Dewey as a crypto- 
Kantian. This new perspective, as nearly as I can determine, 
results from Geiger’s insistence that Dewey’s theory of valuation 
must be viewed in the light of a concept of ‘‘ integrated experience’”’ 
rather than the context provided by Dewey in his own meta- 
physical writings.”® 

23 Ibid., p. 367. 

24 Dewey, J., ‘‘ Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ p. 594. 

25 Op. cit., p. 57. 

26 Ibid., pp. 58-59. There is, of course, a sense of unified experience, which 
Dewey regards as the outcome of inquiry and art, but this is an ‘‘ideal fulfill- 
ment,’’ not a ‘‘master context.’’ The passages from Kant which are appro- 
priate for comparison with Geiger’s interpretation of Dewey may be found 
in the Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, 
trans. by Lewis Beck (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 204-228. 
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If reflective valuation appears to be a prime good for Dewey, it is not the only 
one. In future discussions we shall see that growth, development of human 
capacities, the democratic reconstruction of society are also somehow good. 
But no one of them is The Good—not even intelligence—since they all arise in 
specific contexts. Is there no master context? What could it be except ‘inte- 
giate 1 experience,’ where art and reflection tend to coincide as the answers to 
luck, magic, and disruption? 


What Geiger means by ‘‘integrated experience’’ is not entirely 
clear to me, but it strikes a note reminiscent of Kant’s postulates of 
freedom, immortality, and God: postulates which are required for 
the ‘‘integrated experience’’ of moral happiness in Kant’s view. 
It is therefore not entirely a surprise to find that Geiger has dis- 
covered a Deweyan ‘‘categorical imperative,’ and quotes it imme- 
diately after the above passage, thus: *" 


If we wished to transmute this generalization into a categorical imperative we 
should say: ‘So act as to increase the meaning of present experience.’ 


Geiger’s stress on the need for a ‘‘master context,’’ his tacit but 
quite evident dissatisfaction with Dewey’s own view of the context 
of values among the ‘‘generic traits’’ of existence, and his stress on 
the ‘‘categorical imperative’? way of stating Dewey’s ethics all 
combine to suggest the parallel with Kantian precedent, although I 
am reasonably sure that Geiger does not intend this and is unaware 


of it. In any event, since Geiger interprets Dewey’s theory of 
obligation in separation from his metaphysics, he leaves room for 
this suggestion: the situation faced by Dewey’s theory as thus 
interpreted is not unlike the situation faced by Kant. The latter 
situation has been clearly analyzed by Professor Lamprecht: ** 


Kant, you will recall, formulated in his Critique of Pure Reason the funda- 
mental principles of a metaphysics of nature. He formulated these principles 
in such a manner that we should, if we accepted them wholeheartedly, have to 
go on to conclude with him that the oceurrence of choice, of freedom, or of the 
effective pursuit of happiness is incompatible with the course of nature. His 
genuine piety, to be sure, made him shrink from repudiating what his meta- 
physics of nature made untenable. And so he set about to formulate an ad hoc 
metaphysics of ethics which demanded of men a type of action which his 
metaphysics of nature would render impossible. 


What I am suggesting, then, is that Geiger’s use of ‘‘integrated 
experience’’ is just such an ad hoc metaphysics of ethics as we find 
in Kant, and that this is not what Dewey intended at all. 
According to Geiger: ‘‘What Dewey is saying is, once more, 
that skill is the sole alternative to luck.’’ ®®° Now this is an accurate 
27 Dewey, J., Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt, 1922), 
p. 283. 


28 Lamprecht, Nature and History, pp. 125-126. 
29 Geiger, John Dewey in Perspective, p. 57. é 
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interpretation provided that we insist upon the denotation of 
‘*skill’’ as an outcome of those generic traits of existence which are 
noted and explored in Dewey’s metaphysics. But what Geiger 
suggests is its discovery as a ‘‘cultural trait’’ in an ‘‘integrated 
experience’’ located somewhere in the subject-matters explored by 
anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. What 
he therefore comes to rely on for perspective on Dewey’s theory of 
obligation, particularly with respect to the role of science in ethics, 
is not Dewey’s metaphysics of experience and nature but the social 
scientist’s description of societal and psychological traits and 
options. Nowhere is Geiger’s use of social science as an ad hoc 
metaphysics of morals more evident than in the following passage : *° 
Menninger is but one of an ever increasing number of psychologists, psychi- 
atrists and social scientists who are coming to realize that among the functions 
of science is the necessity to throw as much light as possible on human options, 
not only as a matter of describing them but also in the hope of making a 
selection among them. Fifteen or twenty years ago this would have been rank 
heresy; it is no longer so. Men like Sullivan, Cantril, Fromm, Money-Kyrle, 
Parsons, Shils, Kardiner, Bronowski—and there are many others—have been 
bold enough to include values as a deliberate part of their work; and a number 
of them have been still bolder and have been prepared to propose that their 
study of human nature—both in its individual and cultural aspects, as well as 
in its conscious and unconscious—has led them to indicate the way human 
nature ‘‘ought’’ to operate. Although there are inevitable differences in what 
they see as a healthy human nature, yet there is a surprising agreement among 


Z 


them. Whether it be ‘‘self-actualization,’’ ‘‘positive freedom,’’ ‘‘relief from 
tension and anxiety,’’ ‘‘dynamism,’’ ‘‘human dignity,’’ ‘‘total personality,’’ 
or something else (all of which are inadequately and almost caricaturishly 
denoted in a bare list like this and even by the bare labels themselves), the 
source of values appears to lie where Dewey located it: in an integrated experi- 
ence where problems do not fester but are resolved. 


It is a question whether Dewey’s name is not more ‘‘caricaturishly 
denoted’’ here than the ‘‘bare list’’ of ‘‘ bare labels,’’ but it is clear, 
at least, that it is this sort of work that Geiger sees as loosening the 
‘‘Gordian knot’’ of cultural relativism (which he takes as a real 
threat to Dewey’s program). He then appeals to the studies of 
such men as Kluckhohn and Morris as evidence of the fact that ‘‘it 
would not be inaccurate to say that the hypothesis of pan-human 
needs and capacities serving to provide a broad outline for inter- 
cultural morality is being seriously entertained.’’ ** 

Now it would seem from this that if social science is not being 
appealed to directly as the sanction of ‘‘intercultural morality”’ it 
is being used to provide just such an ad hoc metaphysies of ‘‘ prac- 
tical postulates’’ as Kant was forced to provide for his ethics. I do 


80 Tbid., p. 57. 
81 Ibid., p. 131. 
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not mean to suggest that Geiger believes that social science could or 
would duplicate the achievement of the Metaphysics of Morals, but 
that Geiger finds in the claims of the social scientists cited a way out 
of the cul-de-sac of cultural relativism which should open the way 
for developing the application of science to values. The fact that 
Geiger finds such evidence of ‘‘pan-human needs and capacities’’ 
to be ‘‘exciting and significant’’ is in itself not as remarkable as 
the fact that he uses this evidence to illustrate the role of social 
science in providing a ‘‘broad outline for intercultural morality.’ 
By contrast, he does not seem to find the ‘‘ground-map of the prov- 
ince of criticism’’ provided in Dewey’s metaphysies very ‘‘exciting 
and significant’’; one looks in vain for ‘‘metaphysics’’ in the index 
of John Dewey in Perspective. But, from Dewey’s perspective, 
metaphysics was perfectly capable of dealing with the supposed 
problem of ‘‘cultural relativity’’ without resorting to the claims of 
the same social sciences which had created the problem in the first 
place.*? From that perspective the claims of social science are 
always ‘‘interesting and significant,’’ but they scarcely have the 
function assigned to them by Geiger. In terms of Dewey’s ‘‘crit- 
icism of criticisms’’ the value judgments of Samoan adolescents, 
Andaman Islanders, Zuii, the Major Prophets, Greek philosophers, 
and Scientific Humanists are all taken as estimates of the means of 
enriching human existence. If social science should discover any 
significant agreement between them, it is less to be celebrated as the 
prologue to ‘‘intercultural morality’’ than as evidence that the 
generic precariousness of existence can be met, in this respect at 
least, without recourse to highly refined methods of intelligence. 
What Dewey himself found more interesting in the reports of social 
scientists, however, is the evidence that the challenges posed by 
precariousness and need are not uniformly met. If it has become 
the fashion for social scientists to exalt the common values and to 
play down the differences between men, as Geiger suggests, there is 
a parallel to be found in the philosophical fashion (deplored by 
Dewey) of abandoning metaphysies of flux and change in favor of 
the ‘common identification of reality with what is sure, regular and 
finished. . . .’’** One detects in the note of jubilance with which 
Geiger greets the good news of intercultural ‘‘ value identities’’ the 
echo, however faint, of Spinoza’s joy in knowledge sub specie 
aeternitatis. 


82 Cf. Lamprecht’s discussion of cultural relativism in Nature and History, 
pp. 138-142. Lamprecht shows this form of relativism to be based on the 
assumption that value judgments are sui generis, postulates, and intrinsic. 
Dewey, of course, rejected that assumption and so never took the ‘‘ relativity 
veto’’ discussed by Geiger seriously. 

883 Experience and Nature, p. 43. 
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By way of contrast, the role which Dewey finds for anthropol- 
ogy, in Experience and Nature, is in pointing up the precariousness 
of all existence and the generic need for ‘‘synthetie reconstruction 
of experience.’’ ** What’he proposed was not ‘‘that philosophy is 
to be merged in an anthropological view of culture,’ * but that 
anthropology might contribute to philosophy ‘‘one outstanding 
fact: the evidence that the world of empirical things includes the 
uncertain, unpredictable, uncontrollable, and hazardous.’’ ** Com- 
monly held cultural values are less to be taken as de jure than as of 
evidence of some stability ; and this, says Dewey, must be viewed in 
the perspective of an empirical and denotative metaphysics of ex- 
perience and nature rather than from the standpoint of an ad hoc 
metaphysics of ‘‘integrated experience.’’ The ‘‘master context’’ 
for which Geiger searches is thus not discovered where ‘‘art and 
reflection tend to coincide’’ but is found in the problematic situa- 
tion. Dewey might be describing Geiger’s view when he outlines 
and condemns the procedure of what he calls ‘‘all ontological 
logies’’ where the ‘‘conelusion of reflection affords us a pattern and 
' guarantee of thought which is constitutive; one with the system of 
objective reality.’’** And he might well be explaining Geiger’s 
preference for ‘‘integrated experience’’ when he says: ** 

The conversion of the logic of reflection into an ontology of rational being is 
thus due to arbitrary conversion of an eventual natural function of unification 
into a causal antecedent reality; this in turn is due to the tendency of the 
imagination working under the influence of emotion to carry unification from 
an actual, objective and experimental enterprise, limited to particular situations 


where it is needed, into an unrestricted, wholesale movement which ends in an 
all-absorbing dream. 


But against this ad hoc metaphysical dream Dewey proposes the 
idea that: *° 


. . . the significant problems of life and philosophy concern the rate and mode 
of conjunction of the precarious and the assured, the incomplete and the 
finished, the repetitious and the varying, the safe and sane and the hazardous. 
If we trust to the evidence of experienced things, these traits, and the modes 
and tempos of their interaction with each other, are fundamental features of 
natural existence. ... While metaphysics may stop short with noting and 
registering these traits, man is not contemplatively detached from them. They 
involve him in his perplexities and troubles, and are the source of his joys and 
achievements. The situation is not indifferent to man, because it forms man as 
a desiring, striving, thinking, feeling creature. 


84 Ibid., p. 37. 
85 Tbid., p. 38. 
86 Tbid., p. 39. 
87 Tbid., p. 
88 Ibid., p. 
89 Tbid., p. 
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And it is in terms of this metaphysical perspective on the prob- 
lematic situation that Dewey’s concept of moral imperatives must 
be viewed. ‘‘A particular choice may be arbitrary; this is only to 
that it does not approve itself to reflection. But. choice is not 
arbitrary, not in a universe like this one, a world which is not 
finished and which has not consistently made up its mind where it 
is going and what it is going to do.’’ *° 

I do not mean to suggest that Dewey’s metaphysical perspective 
introduces any non-natural element into the problematic situations 
of men, thereby imposing an ‘‘oughtness’’ which does not exist 
naturally. But I do mean that Dewey views obligation in terms of 
the specific occurrences of problems capable of reflective solution. 
As he states it, the problematic situation in which the “‘ desiring, 
striving, thinking, feeling creature’’ finds himself contains, quite 
naturally, whatever obligation it is empirically possible to discover. 
Duties are thus specific and not general in the sense that they are 
generated by particular problems: * 
A philosophy which accepts the denotative or empirical method accepts at full 
value the fact that reflective thinking transforms confusion, ambiguity and 
discrepancy into illumination, definition and consistency. But it also points to 
the contextual situation in which thinking occurs. It notes that the starting 


point is the actual problematic, and that the problematic phase resides in some 
actual and specifiable situation. 


It would therefore seem that Geiger’s use of ‘‘integrated experi- 
ence’’ as the ‘‘master context’’ for Dewey’s theory of values and 
inquiry, valuation and obligation, is gratuitous and misleading. 
There may he a question as to whether the context in experience and 
nature which Dewey’s metaphysics ‘‘notes’’ and ‘‘registers’’ is the 
best possible context, but it is surely more appropriate to Dewey’s 
own program for bringing science and ethies together than that 
provided by Geiger. 

The ‘‘moral’’ of this paper, if I may speak in the same sense in 
which Dewey took all inquiry to be moral, is that neglect of Dewey’s 
metaphysics has served only to impede the program which he pro- 
posed for the enrichment of ethics and value theory by means of 
empirical methods. That Dewey should have provided his own 
metaphysical ‘‘ground-map’’ for that program is not, in itself, 
remarkable. But it is worthy of emphasis in the light of such 
philosophy as White and Geiger seem to represent. It is common- 
place to find ethics and value theory constructed either in explicit 
denial of metaphysics or without explicit attention to metaphysical 
perspective. Since the post-Kantian period, theories of value have 

40 Ibid., p. 65. 

41 Ibid., p. 58. 
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sprung from almost every possible specialized discipline ranging 
from economies to evolutionary science and from school psychology 
to the logical analysis of linguistic behavior. The appeal to meta- 
physical inquiry, which Dewey’s philosophy represents, is an at- 
tempt to bring order out of the chaos which has resulted. It is 
tempting, of course, to define values in the concepts with which one 
is most familiar and to accept as universal the premises and pre- 
suppositions of the particular branch of investigation which seems 
to be of the most far-reaching consequence. But to succumb to 
such temptation, while it is surely human to do so, is to become 
narrow-mindedly provincial and to impose arbitrary limits on 
inquiry. One function of metaphysics is the counteraction of such 
provincialism, not by the a priori rejection of such ideas as do arise 
from particular experience and specialized areas of learning, but 
by testing such ideas out as hypotheses of wider application. It is 
an obvious fact that the history of philosophy is full of ideas which 
have had humble beginnings in localized inquiries but which have 
been found capable of the broadest generalization. The value of 
metaphysics has often been its capacity to distinguish just those 
ideas from the ideas of limited application to limited subject- 
matters. It was, I take it, one of Dewey’s major achievements that 
he was able to distinguish such ideas of general application as are 
implied in the fact of social science from the specific and limited 
facts discovered by that science, and I should not hesitate to 
attribute that achievement to his metaphysical perspective. 
R. W. SLEEPER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
has published as its contribution to the John Dewey—Jane Addams 
Centenary a booklet, Pan, the Logos and John Dewey; a Legend 
of the Green Mountains. It includes an imaginative and penetrat- 
ing myth by Professor Herbert W. Schneider, with a witty dialogue 
between John Dewey’s two patron deities, and a charming ending, 
and also a piece by John Dewey on Jane Addams. It is handsomely 
designed, hand set and printed by the Prairie Press. The booklets 
sell for $1.00 each, ten for $8.00. All proceeds go to the Jane 
Addams Centennial Fund. They may be ordered from Mrs. John 
H. Randall, Jr., 15 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 
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